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Introdiictibn 



'*It is the policy of the Board of : 3te^s of State Colleges that, 
in matters af college ad mission and the ^AoyTnent of professional and 
non-profession?.! oersonnel and all other 'jorsonnel matters in th^ state - 
colleges, individuals v;ill be evaluated on their merits without „respect 
. . to their race» color, creed, national origin, age or sex, as prescribed 
in applicable federal and state la!^^J' 

Boston State College Faculty Handbook, 
p.. 12» 

It has long been believed by both meu and women faculty at Boston 
State College that, while glaring inequities in salarr rank have . 
been quite evident in individual' cases, no clear pattern of discriinination 
against women- as a class exists. Several things have contributed to this 
illusion of equality. The school's origins as a teacher- training 
■ institution w-Lth an all-female student body and a predominantly femalx^ 
faculty suggested that women would form a higher percentage of the 
faculty and that they would be rr.o re heavily represented at the higher 
ranks than at schooli^ xchich had originally been all -male. An idiosyn- 
cratic hiring, salary and pro;Tioti on pattern based on political beliefs 
personal connections, and the lack of a clear salary scale discriminated 

against many individuals, both male and female, and served . to further ' ? 

obscure inequities according to sex. Finally, the very presence of : 
• numbers of vxomen in the halls and in the, offices indicated to those who 
had studied at such male -oriented, institutions as Harvard or :3os ton 
College that women at BSC must be doing 'very well indeed. ' The purpose 
'. . : of the following report is to dispel this illusion. l 

ERJC I 
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Until September 19^3 the Teacher's College of the City cf Boston 
was ci women's college- That ye^ar President Looriey, acting unilaterally 
without approval from the Superintendent of Schools or the School 
Comittee, admitted two men as transfer students. \^at was an 
exception soon became the rule; the present percentages of men and 
wo'-T4en in the student body are 51»7'J^ ^nen and A8,3:!^ women respectively. 

In July 1952 » when the state took ov.ar the college, women 
comprised ove'r sixty percent of the faculty; today thirty percent^ 
of the faculty are woraen. (The average percentage of women faculty 
in ro'ur-year undergraduate schools in this country is thirty-five 
percent.)'^ The shift to such an unfavorable ratio of women to men must 
reflect a strongly male -oriented hiring policy over these years. In 
the case of department chairmen alone, of the eight women who held 
chairmanships in 1952, five were replaced by men, while only two were 
replaced by women. One woman has retained her position as chairman 
since 1952-. At present there are six vromen and thirteen men serving as 
department chairmen. The erosion of women-held chairmanships from 
sixty-two percent to thirty**one percent is comparable to that in faculty 
positions as a whole and is reflective of the same discriminatory policy. 



: Seo Ruth M. Pitman. Camnus 1970* V/hore do V/omen Stand? ^.Qsearch ; 
Re_r)ort of a Survey on Women in Academe , - Washingtoii, American Association 
of University Women, December 1970 • • ' 



vNTiile the change in sexual composition of the faculty from 1952 
to 1972 offers clear evidence of a discrirninatoi'y hiring policy, the 
nature of salary discrimination has been less clear. New appointees/ 
both male and female, when confronted with an apparently non-negotiable 
salary offer, have accepted it, only to find later that only the roughest 
salary guidelines exist, that vagaries in political patronage or in 
yearly budgets cause even those guidelines to be ignored, and that a 
lock-step system of percentage merit increases insures that those who 
start low remain low* The' s^^crecy that surrounds the whole question of :| 
salaries adds to the problem. By the time an individual finds out , 
where he or she falls in the general salary pattern, it is too late, 
for there is no mechanism to assure correction of such inequities • 
This too has worked against women more than men, as the following data 
will show^ and the fact that a clear pattern of salary discrimination 
against women emerges despite the many idibsyncracie? is even stronger 
evidence that it has been a matter of policy. However, the evidence 
and the proposals which we offer hera f or equalisation of women* S; 
salaries with those of men should be considered as only a first step 
towards rectifying the many injustices in these matters at BSC and 
towards establishing . a clear salary scale and merit increase policy which 
will insure fair and equal treatment for everyone. : 

It must be emphasized that discrimination on the basis of sex is ; ■ 
illegal. Acknowledgement of inequities is not enough; action must be 
taken to rectify them. 



Data Analysis 

This study coniparos the salary and rank status of vjoxnen faculty at 
32C to that of men. The data usod-were provided to us by the Boston 
State College Faculty Federation, Araerican Federation of Teachers, 
whose cooperation we wish to acknov/ledge, and reflect information 
current to December 25. 1971« We have had to assurae that the data 
are substantially correct and that the conclusions based on therr. are 
valid, barring errors in our own calculations, 

vJe did not have available to us information of experience of 
faculty meinbers prior to" appointment at ESC. However, the factor of 
prior experience is not a decisive one in assessing rank and salary 
at Boston State* At the college, experience is not used con5istently 
in determining pay and status. For exarriple, some faculty Piembers are 
given credit in rank and/or salai^y for prior teaching experience on 
the high school level while others are not. In some cases, credit 
toward rank and/or salary is granted for part-time teaching while in 
graduate school. Some have been awarded credit for non-teaching ■ related 
experience while others have not. In addition, there are factoids of 

. importance in promotion and salary such as teaching performance, 
scholarship, community activites and service to school about which we 
also lack information. However, in dealing with such large numbers as 
the faculty population at BSC, it does not seem reasonable to assume . 
.' that men have more prior experience and perform better than womien. 
/ : Wiat we have done in this report is make a comparison of men and 

. women faculty on the basis of such factors as academic qualifications, 



tenure status, length of service Pt BSC and rank; in alir.ost all cases 
our findings have been unfavorable to wcnien. 'ihis has led us to the 
inescapable conclusion that, in all these analyses, the significant 
factor explaining the discrepancies is sex. Vfnat follows is a detailed 
report of our calculations and their results. 

Popula tion and Salary 

Although vomen represent thirty percent of the teachers at the 
college, they are not evenly distrllvuted by departments, but clustered 
in Oi f t'vic There are only six departments in the school where women 
represent more than thirty percent of the members • (Table l) Of 
these six (English, Foreign Languages, Kusic, Elementary Education, 
V/omen*s Physical Education and Sociology), only Sociology represents 
a field where teaching has not traditionally been dor-inated by women. 
Sixty-two of ninety-seven women faculty members are in these first 
five departments; that is, sixty-f our percent . of the women faculty are 
employed in what has been" traditionally regarded as "women's work!'» 
Only thirty-five .women, or eleven percent of the total faculty, teach 
in subjects at BSC other than those traditionally associated x^ith women. 

Ken's Physical Education excepted ^ there are two departments at 
the school that have no full-time women faculty members.^ Chemistry 

Afro-American Studies, which has applied for but not yet been' 
granted departmental status, has two full-time men, one man, ar.ii one 
woman with dual appointments, one man and one woman with part- time 



appointments* 
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has . nine ir.en and no women; Secondary Education has ten ir.en and no 
worr.en* The case of Secondary Education would appear to show a par- 
ticularly blatant situation of bias against women in hiring. It cannot^ 
be said that there are no qualified V70ir.en available in this field. In 
1967-68, seventeen percent of the doctorates and forty percent of the 
mster's degrees earned in secondary education in this ^^ountry were 
av/arded to women* Wo:nen with doctorates have applied to the department, 
been turned down, and subsequently been hired by other departments at 
\^3SC. In light of the fact that seventy percent of the faculty in 
Elementary Education are women, it seems particularly surprising that 
Secondary Education has no female faculty members* In chemistry, in 

1967-67» women earned forty-four percent of the master's degrees and 

2 

nine percent of the Ph.D.^s av;arded. (Sixty-six percent of the 
Chemistry faculty presently do not hold the ?h.D.)« wTiile Chemistry 
has nine men and no women. Physics has two women in a department of 
thirteen, although figures on doctorates indicate that'it should be 
four times harder to find a woman ?h*D.' in physics than in "chemistry. 
Certainly in the Boston area where there is abundant production of 
Ph^D^s in all fields, these departments could find qualified women to 
.hire* ■■ 

History, the second lai-'gest department in the school, has only 
: four women out of a total of forty-two full-time faculty members, with" 

"^United States Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Of f ice 
of Education, Earned De?.rees Conferred; 1967-68 > Washington, 1969« 

^Ibid... ■ 

. . .-^vVhile nine percent of all ?h»D's recently awarded in chemistry: 

vrent to women, only 2.1 percent of the Ph.D's awarded in physics were 
'earned, by women. Ibid . 
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'•/oznen represenMr-, crily nine percent of tho departirient ' s faculty. In the 
l5.ot two years, v;h0n there has been substantial production of vrorr.en Ph.D. Vs 
in history f rora 3oston--area schools, along ^^rith a di^astic tightening of 
the job market for historians^ H^-story's all-Tr,ale recruitment comrlttee . 
hired five rr;6n and no won:en. 

Thus, although women represent thirty percent of the faculty at 
BSC, they are distributed unevenly through the school. Aside fron those 
departments traditionally associated vrith wornon, only Sociology has women 
represented in numbers at all approaching the proportion of women 

in the general population. The ir.al-distribution" of women by departments ■ 
wo\ild seem to give prima facie evidence of bias in hiring of women r 

Salary Analysis by Departments 

Examining mean salaries of faculty members at BSC by sex and 
department, there are only four departments where the mean salaries for 
women are. greater than those for men. VJhile. the figures vary, the same 
pattern holds true for median salaries by sex and department. Of the 
remaining sixteen departments, four have no women, one has no men 
(Women* s Physical'Education) and eleven pay men faculty higher mean and 
median salaries than women • 

The .largest salary disoi^epancy occurs in' the Art department where . 
the mean Salary for men is $5»367.62 more than the mean salary for women 

"^The mean is the arithmetic average; the median is the middle 
value in a set of numbers arranged in order of riagnitude.: 



in the department. The median difference is nearly $'lOO0 in favor of 
r.en* Here all the men are in the upper three ranks; all the worsen are 
non-tenured Instructors. In the past the Art departir.ent has employed 
other women at the Instructor ranks who v;ere later terminated. In this 
department there appears to be a pattern of hiring women at low salary 
and lov; rank, while reserving tenured positions in the upper ranks 
exclusively for men. 

English, the largest department in the school, has an equal faculty 
population of men and women. Despite the equality in numbers, the 
women in the Engli f^;^ department are paid substantially less than the 
men. The mean salary of women in the English department is $1,787.80 
below that of men, while the median salary is $1, 531 belov/ that of 
men. 

Other departments where there is a particularly large discrepancy 
between the salaries of men and x-/omen are Geography, where the average 
salary for men is $2,29^.02 above that of wom,en; Mathematics, \nth a 
men^s average of $2,517»58 above that' of womien; Physics, viith men's 
salaries $2,262.92 more than those of women on the* average, and Psychology, 
with the mean for men $3,628.07 more than for the women in the department. 

Even in those departments that have the largest number of wom.en in 
the upper ranks (Elemientary Education,. Kistory, English, Foreign Languages, 
and Women' s Physical Education), women ' s salaries do not ■ compare favorably, 
vath those of men. In the Elementary Education department, where women ■. 
hold seventy percent of the teaching jobs in the . department and fifty-six,' 
percent of the upper rank positions, one might expect women's salaries , 
to be higher than those of man* . Yet the mean salaries for men in the 
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department are $1,053.57 above those of worner*,: : v/hile the median salaries^ 
are. equiyalent. In the History departinent, thf^ rr.e an salary for the 
vomen in $^I01»98 beloi^ that of . rr,en, while the median is $1.1^6.60 ; : 
below that of men, despite the fact that women are represented in all 
:f our ranks. The discrepancy in the English department has, already 
been examined. In Foreign Languages, with a relatively equitable 
^distribution men and women betvreen the upper ranks and lower ranks, and 
a. population, of seven women and six men, the mean salary for wowen is 
still $1.9 7^i'* 51 below that of men in the departxnent. Comparing the 
salaries of the Vfomen's Physical Education department \n.th the Ken's 
Physical Education department^" we find that the median salary for 
V:omen's Physical Mucati on faculty is $9^6.^0 below that of ^ r^^^ 
the mean is about $150 below that of men, the latter reflecting the 
generally longer record of service of v^omen f aculty in Physical Education 
compared to men. However^ these salary comparisons do not take into 
account the fact that men are remunerated for their coaching duties 
above base salary from a $19,000 coaching fund, while the entire year's 
budget f or V7 omen's athletics is -$151000, of which coaching salaries 
comprise only a small fraction. This reflects grosc? disparities; in 
athletic funds allocated to men and wom.en at the school. 

The three departments in the school with the highest mean sAlaries 
as of December 25, 19?1 are Psychology ($l6,i^93.0l). Secondary Education ' 
($16,1^7.82) and Chemistry ($16,201.46). It is interesting to note : 
that two of these departments have no women faculty members. In the 
third, the mean salary for men is $17, 068.20, $3, 6^.20: more than the 
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mean f ct'/ wojTieri i n the . depart rnent* As; will bo seen, the disparity in 
men's and es increased with the recent, inerit incr^ 

The ^ , , to the rule of salary differeub ^^a^^ i 
favoring men are Econoriics, Music, Philosophy and Sociology. Three of 
these are departments with no Full Prof es cor s,: and two involve cases 
v;here there is only one woinan in the department* In the latter instances, 
there is either a lone female Ph.D* in the upper ranks, or a lone woman' 
Ph.D. with large nujnbers of men in the two lower ranks. Economics is 
chaired by a woman^ but her salary is the lovrest salary paid to a depart- . 
ment head in the school, over $6000 below the average for men. Despite 
the fact that the Chairwoinan of Music, a Full Professor T^th a doctorate » 
has the longest tenure of any departTiient chairman or faculty: member at 
BSC , several male department heads receive salaries nearly $3000 above 
hers . - 

In even these four exceptions, however, the ten women in the 
departments have an average salary $1000 less than the overall college 
average for faculty. Prom Table 1 it can be seen that these four 
departments are among the departments v/ith the lowest average salaries 
at the schoolv lu is clear that the exceptionality is due more to an 
absence of highly paid men in these departments than to the presence, 
of well-paid women* 

Salaries for the School as a Whole 

Looking at the moan and median salary figures for the school as a 
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v/hole, average pay for rnen exc^seds that of vroir.en by $l,^rll.03,/ The rr;'e{i/r;^>i 
•figure represents a rfien to v:oir.en discrepancy of $1380.60. Thus, the 
average male faculty r>->>nber can expect to receive salary $1^00 above 
that of hi J fenial© counterpart • 

Department Ghairwen^s Salaries 

Women hold six of nineteen department chairnianships (Table 2), or 
thirty-one percent of the positions. At first glance this appears 
reasonable in proportion to the pevvpentage of women faculty in the 
college at large (30;^) • . However, two of the women, chair small depart- 
. mants in existence at the college two years or loss. In teri^s of 
degree qualifications, women department heads have a higher rate of 
educational^ achievement than men department chairmen, with sixty-seven 
percent of the women; having earned doctorates compared to fifty-four 
percent of the men. The salaries of vromen department chairmen do not 
compare favorably with those of men c hair me n» The mean salary for 
v/omen chairmen is $2,26^*22 belox-r that of men* 

table;:2 

Department 'Chairmen Number o.r. Number of i^ean Salaries of Discreoancy 

Women ' Ken Vromen Men Ken - V/omen 

6 13 $17, 2m. 16^^19, W •33 $2.26^.22 
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Mean and Median Salaries by/Degree Status 

The figures for mean and rnedtan salaries of faculty tr.erabe^ 
uc^, status (Table, 3). again shew that in each category -men are paid 
M.Oi'.^ than vromen. Vfomen with master* s degrees earn mean salaries of 
$9^3,31 less than men v.^ith master's diijgrees. Ken who have at leaist 
thirty credits boyond a master '^^ degree earn $589*1^ on the mean more 
than women with similar graduate work. The ].argest gap is at the 
doctorate levc^l, where 'the rr^e an salary for men faculty members at 
Boston State- College: is $2390*60 above that of V7omen« ■ The .differentials 
are even greater using the median salary scales by degree status. Here 
men earn $1082.90 more than women on the master's levels : $1203. 80 morel 
■than women on the M. A. plus thirty credits level, and $2810*60 more than 
women on the doctorate :level» It is ironic that the mean salary: for 
women with doctorates is less than the mean salary for men at^ the 
master Vs degree plus thirty credits level. 

Mean and Median Salaries by Tenure Status 

The same pattern observed in comparing men's and women's salaries 
by degrees earned is repeated in comparing the salaries of men and women 
by ^.enYure status (Tabled). Both the mean and median salaries of 
tenured men are above those of tenured women. Ken also earn more than / 
women in the non-tenured positions* The largest differentials are in 
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TA3LS 3 

Kcan and Median Sala;ries by Degree Status 



Number of 
Woxnen Ken 



Masters . 

Kasters plus 
30 creciits = 

Doctorate . 



80 
88 



22 

35 ; 
DSGRSB ■ 

I-Tastei-s • 



Masters plus 
30 credits 

Doctorate 



M ean Salary 
V/ojr.an Men 



55 . 10 , 987;25'v 11, 935 • 5^ 



13,112,1^ 3.3,701.23 

13.^20.91 15,781-81 

Kedian Salary 

Wornen Ken 

lo;337.90 11.^60.80 

12,302.4Q 1^,006.20 

12, 753 .00 15.063.60 



lvi.s crspancy 

: 9^;'S.3i 



539.1^ ; : 

^r360v90- ^ ^ ^ ^ 
piscrer)ar.cy 

1,082.30 

1. 203.80 
2, 310c 60 
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i*;ean and Medxan Salaries by Tenure Status 



Tenxire Status Murriber of 



Non-tenured 
Tenured 



Wo^^en Ken 
49 90 
U8 133 



Non-tenured 
Tenured 



Nean Salary — 
Women r Nen : 

10,962.52 11,673.^7 
1^,616.16 15,611.00 

Kedian Salar y 



Women 



■I'' en 



;io,7i7-20 / ii.o6i^.30 
:i3»637.00 i3:7-763T80 ' 



Ken^-Woxnen 
Discrepancy 

7^-95 
1,000.8^ : 

Men Wo men 
Discrepancy 

3i;'7*10 

2,126.80 
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.the tenured positions where the ir^ean salary, for tenured men is $1000,S4 
i?iore than that for tenured Komen, with the medip-^n for tenured men 
v2,126#80 more than that for tenured w^omen. 

Mean Salaries by Hank 

V/omen are also in an U'nfavorable position with regard to salaries 
earned in upper and lov:er ranks. At the lov?er ranks of Instructor and 
AssiGtant Professor, women earn $^37«90 less than r:ien on the average. 
The discrepancy increases to $602.^8 at the upper level ranks of - 
Associate and " Full Professor. 

■."■.^ : ■ ^.,TASL2 ;5 v-;,.'" 

Mean Salaries by Rank 

: Rank ■ - - Number of . . \ Kean SalarV: of piscreT:)ancy 

■ ' ^^^^OTTien ^"^^n - Worr.en ' ; Hen Ken-V7oiT;en . 

Upper Level 23 102 16.728.^0 I7.I66.3O ^37*90 

(Professor, 

Assoc. Professor) 



Lower Level 
(Asst. Professors 
Instructor) 



71^ 121 li;ii;'7.73 11, 750.21 



602.^3 



. ' ■ . i^. • 

Persistence of Salary Inequities . 

, It has been maintained by sar»:e observers that thero does exist 
^ salary discrimination against v/ornen f aculty at BSC , but this is an 
anachronism, reflecting :polici.es of past administrations, Kcweyer» if 
we :;look at salary discrimination frora an historical perspective, we can 
see that despite cha'-xges in presidents at BSC, existence of Executive 
Orders and civil rights legislation, niaking discrir:ination against women 
illegal, things have not irrjproved at Boston State. 

The general : pattern of wox^ien receiving lower salaries than men holds 
true for v/oir.en recently hired " as well as those with Ions tenure at ' - , 
the college^ (Table 6 ) In tho eighteen years of hiring foiv which 
cornparisons of present salaries of men and wornen can be made, women 
are currently paid less than mle cou of 
those years* This same situation holds true vxhon broken down further 

; by:.current rank; and year hired (Table 7 ). V/hen we analy2,e length of 
tenure and rank, we find that of the twenty-nine instances where 
comparisons can be made* the: current salary differential is against 
women twenty-four time s • 

It is interesting to note the lowest paid category of faculty by 
rank and year hired. The lo'west current m^an sala^ries are paid to 

■women Instructors hired in 1969 ($8992;88/ ^atl $1, 315*56 less than the 
mean for men Instructors hired that year ) . The^vsecond lowest category ■ 
is not, as one might assume logically, men Instructors hired" in 1969. : ' 
but women Instructors hired in 1970 ($9,218.80 meansalary)* The ■ 
third lov;est paid category is women Ins tx^uctors hired in 1971 ($9t362*60 
mean salary). Thus women Instructors hired in I969. 1970, and 1971 

: all earn lower mean salaries than men regardless of year hired. 
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Year liirsd 
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1971 


8 


2k 


10,567.95 


12,319.97 


1,752.02 


1970 


11 


21 




.i.-2,'?~#f.^l 


740.50 




13 


11 


10,71^.00 


13,153.10 . 


2,444.10 


1900 


: 12 ■ 


22 


11,883.73 


13,095.03 


: 1,211,30 


1907- 


7 


20 


12,555.^0 


1^,173.39 


1,617.99 


±yoo 




27 


12,501.57 


13,819.63 


1,318.06 


1965 


8,. 


- 29 : . 


12, 56^*10 


lij-. 765. 65 


2,201.55 




7 


.16 


13.520.75 


li;, 562.50 


1,041.75 


I90J 


2 




12, 278 .50 


1^,985.07 : 


2,706.57 






10 


16,307.87 


15.635.26 


- 732.61 


lyol 


1 




12,695.80 


. lij-, 81^.80 


a, 119.00 


I960 


6 


, a 




13.169.00 




1959 


0 


: ^ 1 " 




16,510.00 


■ ' *■ 


1959 


: 3 


7 


13,785.20 


17.7,®3.60 


3.933.40 


1957 . 


■■2 ^ 


: 7;, 


16, 558.10 


19,510.40 


2,952.30 


1955 


- ;.5 ,■ : 




17.^79.80 


16,331.90 


- 647^ 90 


1955 


-. , ■ 2 : 




16, 933. 10^ 








^2..\„ 




: I6;8e3.10 


18,35l«45 


1,463.35 


1953 


. v.i. 


■,' 3.- 


17,256.10 


18,205.20 


949.00 


1952 ^ 


1 


3,;; . 


17,256.20 


19,11.0.99 


1,854.?9 


1951 






13,093.60 


18,098.60 






1 


0 


19,W.80 
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Studies made of the status of 'women faculty at American collegos have 
found a consistent pattern of HisaHrnlhation agaivvat women in prQ^i^Krvion, ^ 
V/oman spend many more years in each rank than- men do, although there 
is no: discre^iancy bertween their qualifications and those of male faculty 
members. Vfenen remain in rank gaining increments while men are promoted 
to the highe^^ rank » -Svidence shov/s that this national pattern is 
repea2SB;d at 3oston State College* 

Full Professors and Ph.D's 

Comparis?an Q>f tbs lEull/ Professor have doctorates) 

preseni^ at 3SC , for ^-sxample , shows that the eight women have served . . 
over ten yearns on the irsrve rage berf ore being promoted, while the thirty-five 
men holt^ng fihi-s rank i^re promoted after less than five years service. 
FurtfeermiEire.,. JELL the female Professors were hired before I965 (See Table 7 ) 
whiie only h^f the male ?nlT.:Prof ess or s were hired that long ago, and 
still the average female Full: Prof essor.? s salary is nearly $1700 less 
than "the average mr.le EPi-of e":s:sor ' s ($18,282»88 for women; $19,950-62 .for 
men) • ■ . ■ 

Gf faculty hired after^i^i^ to 
the rank of StfEL Profe.ssor, while eighteen -men achieved the rank in. 
this period. SThus woniBn cus:*ently;account for less th^-.n one -fifth . . 
of the .AGsocilLita and. Full Pirofessors CTable;9 ) • while they ha^ie always ; 
maidf up more •S&sa-:bne*f ourth of the total faculty; women have "been 
onei-th:urd the "tbi^l , except ^pr I966-I968 when ; they were 27-30^ • : 
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Kean Salaries as of December, 19?1 of Men 
and Year Hired 

Instr uctor Rank 



In Salaries 



■.'.'OEen 



Ken 



9, 362;'60 . 9y887.27 525-67 
9.218.80 9,623.07 iJ-04.27 

3.992.83 10,308.4^^ 1,315.56 

10,730.90 9.?32.'^5 -l,0W.i;5 

10,293.60 . — — — — 
11,485.07 — — 

11,853.40 11,965.85 

12,078.30 12,695.80 

— 12,695.80 ■ 

12,422.80 12,695.80 

12.695.80 . — — 



15.017.60 



12,422.80 



112.45 
617. 80 

273-00 



and V/oir,en Faculty by Current Rank 
Assistant Professor Rank 



Nur.be r of 



1 

3 
6 

5 
4 

7 
6 
4 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3 

0 

0 
1 
.0 
0 
0 
0 
0 



7 

8 

3 
15 
12 
12 
11 
6 
1 

1 
0 
1 
0 

0 . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ■ 



K ean Salaries . 

Ken 



y;otnen 
12,810.00 
10,923.47 
10,698.90 
13,044.72 
12, 164 .75 

12,501.57 
12,806.00 
13,631.20 
12,278.50 



12,259.00 
12,136.54 
11,393.40 

13,439.17 
12,694.30 
12,332.15 
12,869.45 
13.763.13 
14,076.40 
12,802.40 

13,169.00 



-551.20 
1,213.07 
703.50 
394.45 

530.55 
-119.42 
63.45 
81.83 
1,797.90 



13,780.20 



15,351.70 



15,017.60 
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Tablo 7 , continued 
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5 
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1970 


1 


2 


17,690.40 


16,063.40 


-1,622,00 


1969 ■ 


2 


2 


I3.O89.IO 


13,358.20 


269.10 


1968 


,1 




.12,695.80 


15,215.20 


;2,519.40 


1967 


2 


5 


■14,465.10 


15,103.08 


642,98 


1966 


. 0 


9 




13.655.44 




1965 


0 


8 




15, 361 « 80 
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0 


8 
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0 


3 




15,013.20 




1962 


0 


7 
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b 


1 ■ 
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1959 ■ 


0 


1 
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0 
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1 


1 
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1 


1 
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W9 ■ 


0 
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To suggest that a real professional difforenco bctv/een men and vonien : 
accounts for this disparity is to ask for too great a coincidence. In 
fact, given the well-known figures for population of women faculty 
at high-prestige universities and colleges which almost coinpletely 
exclude women from their ranks , the population available to the state ; 
and community colleges of Well qualified women is actually enhanced, 
corr.pared to the available male oooulation. 

Rank Population by Departments 

Analyzing the senior ranks by Department (Table 8)> there are 
nine Tyepartirjents (/j-5i^ of the total) A^th no women in senior positions. 
Only five 'departments, including Women's Physical Education', have more 
than one token woman in the upper ranks • Four are these in fields 
traditionally dominated by women (Women *s Physical Education, English, 
Foreign Languages, and Elementary. Education) o The reiwaining Departmient 
%'rith more than one: woman holding' a senior appointment is History, which 
has two women in the upper levels, comprising 8. of the faculty in the 
Department. 

Overall Population Analysis ' 

: ?\ill time faculty at BSC presently number 223 men and 97 women. 
Figure 1 shows the number of men and the number of women employed in. 
any year v^ho are presently at 3SC# The facility as a whole grew very 
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Number and Percentage of Ken .and V/ornen Holding Senior # 
Appointments (Associate Professor, Professor), by Department ^ 



per^artment 


Total 


No. Ken 


No. VJomen 


i-.en y 


■rforecn 


Af ro-Arnerican 


2 


Z 


'■■ o" " . 


100 


0 


Art ' ■ 


5 : 






100 


0 


Biology ' 


8 


7 


^ 1 ■ 


87.5 


12.5 


Cherdistry 


6 


6 


0 


100 


0 


Economics 


2 


1 


; 1 ■ 


50 


50: 


Slementary Education 


9 




5 




55 -5 


Sngli sh 


12 


9; 




75 


25 


Foreign* Languages 


: 6 






50 


50 


Geography: 


■■■■■ 


',.o-3'': 


0. 


100 


0 


History 


22 


20 




91.7 


8.3 


llathematics 


8 




■ '1 


87.5 


12.5 


Music 


y . 


z 


1 


• 67.7. 


33^3 


* - * X V w v 4 y 


1 


1 




100 


0 


Physics • 


5 


5 


0 


100 


0 . 


Physical Sd. (Men) 


2 


2 


0 . 


100 


0 


Physical Ed. (VJomen) 


k 




: ^ 


0 


100 


Political Science ' 


.■..■'■■■,■.■3 




0'- : 


::ioo' 


0 


Psychology 


■ lij- 


13 


^ • :1 


92.9 . 


7.1 
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.100 


0 
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100. , 



Figure 1 Accumulation of Present Faculty 
Surviving Faculty, Niijnber vs. Year 

Men . .., ' 
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little until I96I; less than one-fifth of the present faculty had been 
hired by that time. A small grov/th occurred after ^that, but the real 
growth started in 1963* Frora that year on, the rate of increase of men 
faculty was 20.? per year; for v;omen the rate was 7.62 until 196?, 9,96 
since 1967. As absolute rates, these numbers do not necessarily imply 
a change in the relative number of men and women on the faculty over 
the time involved. These two rates of increase merely serve to per- 
petuate a fairly constant ratio of males to females on the faculty. 
With these data on seniority, hov;ever, one can make significant com- 
parisons V7ith other personnel data. Tenure figures of ^9^5;^ for worsen 
faculty and 59«5i^ £ot men are consistent with the fact that a somewhat 
larger fraction of the women are recently hired ^ (^.5/0 of worfien were 
hilled since I967. v:hile 365$ of the men were hired in this period). This 
consistency in no v/ay implies a non-discriminatory hiring policy; 
merely that all faculty here beyond five years have tenure. 

On the other hand,' the relative population of -men and women in the 
various faculty ranks differs: considerably from that expected from the 
seniority data. Vnile ^6;^ of men are Associate or Full Professors, only 
*23«6;;& of the women are in the upper ranks. Indeed, as shown in Table 9 p 
the bottleneck for v^omen is at the Assistant-Associate junction v/here the 
female numbers drop by two-thirds; the male population dropping only 
slightly. This is a surprising result since, in most^ institutions of 
higher education, the tenure-nontenure ratio is practically tlie same as 
the upper-lower rank population ratio. Using this rule of thumb, ;vith 
a tenure to non-tenure ratio of roughly fifty-fifty for womon (. See Table 
V f or tenure figures), one would expect an equivalent distribution of 
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vomn between the upper and lower ranks. However, at Boston State College, 
76.^]^ of the women are in the lower ranks. Thus, on the basis oi" their 
tenure numbers, with a standard expecation of an equivalent tenure- 
non-tenure/upper ranks ratio, woroen are underrepresented in the upper ranks 
by 26. il-^. The great disparity ir\ the relative population of the academic 
ranks -^Ith 76#ii';^ of women in lovrer ranks as opposed to of merit 

exceeds considerably the relativ^D seniority the male faculty have over 
the fen;ale. The possibility that the males are, as a rule, better 
qualified than the wo.TiOn and so with the same length of service should 
be far more often in the upper rankp is denied by the distribution of 
academic credentials sho\^ in Table 10. • Table 10 shows the distrib- 
ution of academic credentials to be similar for men and women so that, ■'^ 
taken together vrLth the tenure-nontenure data and the seniority distrib- 
ution, only outside experience and other professional assets can account 
for the extreme' disparity in acaderrdc rank population. It is noted 
here that promotions and salary determinations reflect xade discretionary 
^judgment, v^hile awarding of tenure is naz*rowly prescribed for both sexes 
at particalar levels of seniority and credentials, which are both , 
objective measures. This discretionary element in salary determination 
results in an overall salary differential .in favor of men at all levels, 
of rank as vrell as the. academic rank differential cited above, while 
the seniority, tenure and credentials data are quite consistent with 
the population figures. It is certainly possible that all men'on the 
average have better professional records and more experience than all ' 
the women on the average, but it would indeed be a coincidence that 



wornan between the upper and lower rarJ<s. However, at Boston State College, 
76.4;i of the v/omen are in the lov:er ranks. Thus, on the basis of their 
tenure numbers, with a standard expecation of an equivalent tenure- 
non-tenure/upper ranks ratio, v/ornsn are underrepresented in the upper ranks 
by 26.4)S, The great disparity in the relative population of the acaderrdc 
ranks -^Ith 76 J^^ of women in lower rar^ks as opposed to 3k.k^ of men, 
exceeds considerably the relative seniority the male faculty have over 
the female* The possibility that the males are, as a rule, better 
qualified than the women and so with the same length of service should 
be far more of ten in the upper ranks is denied by the distribution of 
academic credentials sho^-Tn in Table 10- Table 10 shows the distrib- 
ution of academic credentials to be similar for men and vromen so that, 
taken together with the tenure-nontenure data and the seniority distrib- 
ution, only outside experience and other professional assets can account 
for the extreme disparity in academic rank population. It is noted 
here that promotions and salary determinations reflect ^ade discretionary 
judgment, while awarding 01? tenure is narrowly prescribed for both sexes 

.at particular levels of seniority and credentials, which are both 
objective measures. This discretionary element in salary determination 
results in an overall salary differential in favor of men at all levels, 
of rank as well as the academic rank differential cited above , while 
the seniority, tenure and credentials data are quite consistent with 
the population figures. It is certainly possible that all men on the 
average have better professional records and more experience than all 

.the v;omen on the average, but it v/ould indeed be a coincidence that 
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i-iUT^iOejc* ana * ercenus-ge 
Rank 


of Faculty by Sex and 
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TABLE 10 

Degree Qualifications of Ken and Worcen Faculty 

Sex Pe r c e nt vn,. th Ka a t e r $ Percent vjjth ?--asters.+ 30 Percent •'■■rith Doctor;: 

Vfomen 22.7^ i>1.2^ 36.1:^ 

Men Zh,r$ 35.9^ ' 
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the ovferqualification ox ir.en should be manifested only in discretionary 
matters of rank and salary and not in credentials and present tenure 
status or seniority. 

Shus, we have seen that over three-fourths of woinen faculty 
meiribers are clustered in lover ranks. As the ratio of men to women 
f acuLir?: has remained fairly constant since the major growth period of 
post-1960, it cannot be said that women cluster in the lower ranks 
because they are new to the college. On the basis of educational qual- 
ifications, it has been seen that" women are no less qualified than men. 
This condition at 33G reflects a situation which has been found to be 
a general pattern at American colleges. V/omen are not promoted in 
proportion to their years of service, numbers or qualifications. This 
phenomenon of women clustei-od in the lower ranks also leads us to examine 
the r^inks at which faculty liave recently been hired. 

Recently Hired Faculty 

There is a large effect in these data due to accumulation of past 
inequities and a somewhat informal personnel policy in years past. 
Kore recently, a more formal procedure for evaluation and other per- 
sonnel matters has come into practice. To see what effect has been 
vrrought on '^new hires'*, we note that in the two years, 1970 and 19?lf . 
a total of nineteen women and ^5 men were hired (full time, see Table 6 ). . 
Of the women, twelve were Ph.D's, seven were not; of the men, twenty had 
■Ph*D's^ twenty-five did not. Thus, 63;^ of fho: vomeyi, but fewer than 
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.-■ii^if of .ttihe men .C^^.^O haxi doctorates. Of these, seven i'eniale Ph.D' s 
'm^ve hired as Instructors, :Khree as Assistant Professors amd tvo as 
i;.v:S5ociates, but of the mort3: nuraeroAis inale Ph.D's only four were hired 
&5 Instructors, eight as Assistant Professors, severi as Associates 

pne^ as ?ull. Of the non-?h,D's, seven women were hired as Instructors, 
as an Assistant Professor, but seventeen ii:en without Pa.D's were hir-ed 
'asITnstructors, while five i^ave r.^de Assistant Professors. This tendency 
:t:o hire men into the higher rank (only one-fifth of the male Ph.D's were 
Tnstructors, almost three -fifths of the female Ph.D'sf of the non-Ph.D's 
almost one -third of the men vrere Assistant Professors, but only one out 
of seven women vjere) naturally is reflecte/^, in salary differentials; the 
group hired in 1970 has a pay differential of $7^0 favoring men; the 1971 
figure is $1,752. The reason these- figures are so different is that in 
1970 there vrere seven female Ph.D*s and 8 male Ph. s' hired, but four 
female non-Ph.D's and twelve . male non-?h.D's, so that this very large 
number of non-Ph»D's among the men would depress the mean of male pay* 

Table 11 

Degree Status of Faculty Hired in 1971 

Sex . No. Hired . i Ph.D. ; ' ^ M.A.+30 jK.k. 

I'fen 50i$ 12-. 5^ ' 37*5^ 

Women 8 6^.5f^ . 12.5f<^ ZSi 

Table 11 shows that in faculty hired in 1971/ there was a tendency 
to hire men with less qualifications than women. 37-5/5 of the men 
hired in 1971 had, only the master's degree, while only ::25^ of the vromen 
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were hired at this level. 62 ,5'^ of the women hired in this year held 
doctorates, vjhile only ^^^^j of the n:en hired in thic- yoar hcd earned this 
degrea. Clearly, this is a small sample from which to draw conclusions. 
However, it does indicate a trend that, to be hired in this tight job 
market situation, v/omen generally must be more qualified than men. 

An interesting study has been done which confirms the tendency to 
hire men at higher levels than women, despite equal qualifications/ 
Department Chairmen were sent personal data and professional qualifica« 
tions of hypothetical candidates for jobs; the Chairmen were asked 
to evaluate them and indicate at what level the candidate should be 
offered a position. The s-ame descriptions were sent to one group 
with "female first names, to the other group, with male first names. It 
was generally found that the modal level of job of for for women was 
Assistant Professor, while for men it was Associate Professor* The 
study supported the hypothesis that Departments discrir.iinate'.in hiring 
on ^the basis of sex. 

Part-time Teaching 

It is particularly instructive to look at the matter of part-time 
employment at Boston/State. Many women desire part-time teaching jobs 
during the years they have heavy family responsibilities. Despite this, 
only one of the eight part-time faculty in the day college at Boston State 

L.S, Fidell, -Empirical verification of sex discrimination in hiring 
practices in psychology, American Psychologist t 1970,2^, 109^-1093. : 



is a woman* Although she is sn Assistant Professor, her computed full.- 
tiina rate of salary is $^03.39 below the mean of the coroputed xull-tiii3 
rate of salaa-y of pai^t-timo rciole Instructors (Table 12 )- In addition 
if we compare the six r?ale part-tirae Instructors (using their coriputed 
full-tiir.e salary rate) hired in 1971 with full-time female Instructor s^ 
hired the same year, we again find that the males are paid at a higher 
rate, a discrepancy of $1,033.15 (Table 13 )* 

It is said that part-tima course rates are higher than the per 
course rate for full-time Instructors, because it is necessary to 
attract people to do part-time work* However, there are numerous 
v/omen v;ho x^^ould vrillingly fill part-time positions, even at salaries 
eq\iivalent to regular pay rates. They have not been hired at BSC, 
where part-time work in the day college has been given almost exclusively 
to men. 
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Table 12 

Part-time faculty. Day College 



V/onen 



Ken 



Number Date Appointed 
1 • 8/30/70 



December, 1971 
RatQ of Pay 
Commuted full-ti>ne Rank 



"S/29/71 
S/29/71 
8/29/71 
S/29/71 
8/29/71 
8/29/71 
8/31/69 



10.298.60 



11, 93s • 80 
9.0^0.20 
9,98^.00 

10,038.60 
9.334.80 

11,918.00 

12, 695-80 



Instructor. 
Instructor 
Instructor 
Instructor 
Instructor 
Instructor 
Instructor 



Decree 



Assist. Prof. t JSO 



rasters 
i:aste.r3. 
i^astors 
Masters 



Table 13 

Mean Rates of pay for .pkrt-time male instructors hirea' 8/29/71 

and full-time female instructors hired 8/29/?l (salaries computed to 

full-time )• 

Se x' Nuniber Rank Status Mean Salary Discrepancy K-W 

V/omen 5 ' Instructor full-time 9, 35^-60 1,033.15 

Men 6 Instructor part-time 10, 375- 75 • 
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• 'lli-^'JlTtSy^ Studv of One Department 

The full«tiir.e faculty of the Psychology departrr.ent at BSC are 
a highly paid, very well educated, experienced group of professionals 
(see Table 14: )• In raany ways the Psychology department has served as 
a model for other aspiring departiT,ents within the College. For this 
reason, the rank, salaries,, and working conditions of women in the 
Psychology department are worth examining in some depth. 

Psychology faculty have the highest average salary as a depart- 
ment within the College. As of Januaz-y, 1972, their average salary 
of $17,482 is $3,216 above the average salary of faculty in all 
departments of the College ($14,266). 

Fifteen out of the twenty active members of the Psychology 
department have their doctorates (10 Ph»D degrees and 5 Ed. D degrees). 
One member holds both a Ph.D degree and an M.D. degree. None of the 
remaining five members has less than 48 credits beyond the roaster 
level. 
Salary 

Three, of the twenty members of the department are women. 
Though the academic ranks, educational backgrounds, and previous 
professional, experiences of : these women' v/iry, 'one thing they all 
have in common, is Iqv/er salaries than the average salary for* men in 
the department* For each of the three sets of figures on salary 
presented in. TaMre '15 below, the me^n salary for women is substan- 
tially: lower ' ( 20-2 lyS) than the moan salary for men :in the Psychology 
department.*:-.;' 



SSI 5 5 5 
'3 O 0 




U 
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TA3L3: 15 

Mean Kale and Female Salaries in the Psychology Department. 1970-.1972* 

,1/70 Salary ,. 9/71 Sala ry . l SaI 

^^'^^^ 15,208 17,063 13.053 

'^o^*^^ . 12.157 13,^2^ 14.2^5 

Discrepancy 3,051 3,6U4 3.803 

(Ken - V/ori3n) . 20^^ 215^ 215^ 

* • ■ ' 

Tnis summary is based on data pi^esanted in Table 1^.. Columns 1-3 

It might be argued that the traditionally lower acadeinic rank 
of feir^ale faculty is the actual reason for the lower mean salaries 
reported for women. Such an argument would be questionable for the 
data summarised in Table 15 >, however, since woinen in the Psychology 
department are represented at three of the four leve:' s of acadeinic 
rank. 

Analysis of differences in the average salaries of males and 
females by academic rank is rather meaningless^ since four of the 
nine men used in the male reference groups at the Assistant and 
Associate levels in 1970 have since been promoted. The reference 
groups , therefore; do not remain constant over the three year period 
under consideration. 

A pattern of financial discrimination against female faculty 
in the Psychology departm^ent clearly emerges when faculty are ranked 
on the basis of the- percentage increases in salary they have received 
in recent years. 

l^omen faculty hold the two lowest positions in the rank order 
of salary increases presenteid in Table 16 (oh. the following page).' This • 
uablG:;also reveals that, using each faculty member's 1970 salary as a - 
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TAEL2 16 

Rank Order of Per Cent Increase in Faculty Salaries 
in the Psychology Departir.ent, 1970-1972* 



y1 — 

> incre5 .se raculty Kernbf^rs 

27 Professor T 

26 Professors B and S 

2^ Professor K 

23 Professors D arid Q 

22 Professor S 

19 ' * Professors A, G, I, L and N 

18 Professors H, J and M(t) 

17 Professor P 

16 Professor O(^) 

IJ? Professor H(?) 



20 ' >fean for Ken and Vfomen 

21 Kean for Men 
Ke an for Women 



Data taken from Table 1^, Column ^ 



base figure, 5.II three women received less than the average salary 
increase for all department members (raean faculty incroaso - ZOfo)* 
This discrimination against wome-i is quite obvious when the percentage 
increase in men's salaries is coinpared with the percentage increase 
iniwomen's salaries> The average man's salary increased 21?S from 

. I97O-I972, whereas women *s salaries averaged only a 15'^ increase 
during these same years. The average woman*s salary increase was 29/^ 
less than the average m.ale salary increase. 

Members of the Psychology department were informed last fall 
that the most recent salary increase (January, 1972) was intended 
to correct for discrepancies among salaries within the department. 
It is interesting to note that five of the eight faculty receiving : 
above average salary increases (i.e. above the mean per cent increase 

^ in salary over last fall^s salary for all Psychology faculty) w 
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Full Professoi^s and, therefore, already receiving the highest salaries 
in the department (see Table 1 7 below). In other vrords, this latest 
salary increase only expanded previously existing discrepancies in 
salary. 



TA3L2 1? ' 

Rank Order of Per Cent Increase in faculty Salaries in the ' 
Psychology Department, September, 1971 - January, 1972* 



yj Increase Faculty .Members 

3.8 Pi^ofessor D 

7.9 Professor T 

6.9 Professors G and L ' 

0*6 Professors A, K and Q 

6.5 Professor P 

6*4 Professor P. (^)* 

6.3 Professoi* M(2) 

5*9 Professors J and N 

5.7 -Professors B, E> I and S 

5.5 Professor O(^) 

5*2 Professor H 



6 .4 Kean for Ken and Women 

6.4 Mean for Men 

oA Mean for Women 



Data taken from Table 14^ Column 5 

V.^omen's per cent increase in salaries followed the same pattern 
as the rest of the department* Table 1 7 shows that the salaries of 
women were not upgraded in the recent salary increase, asrught be 
expected after consideration of the inequities in past salary increases. 

The mean per cant increase in salary for v;omen in this 
latest salary increase (6.1 Jo) was 5^ less than the mean per cent 
increase in salary for men (6. and is firm evidence of continued 



financial discrimination against women in the Psychology department. 
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If each faculty iTieraber *s total salary for the thi^eo year period 
under investigation is divided by his total teaching load for the 



same period of time, it is possible to state the average arcount of 



money the 


faculty rnGXcber is paid for each course he teaches (i.e# 


his 


average pa 


y per course 


). Table 18 presents a three year summary 


of 


this data 


for the Psychology deps^rtment. 
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"Average Pay Per Course'*'' in the Psychology DepartiTiont, 1969-t972 








APPC^ For 


APPC ' ?or 


APrC'' Per 


Rank 


F.iculty Kembers ■■ Ken 


V/omen 


Rank 




Professoiv 


D 3376 










T? c;c; 








Professor 


G: . ■ 2^1-12 






Full : ■ 


Professor 


J ■ 2577 






Professor 


Professor 






3184 




. Professor 


L . 6k3\ 








Professor 


'Q: ' : 2596 








Professor' 










Professor 


3 : 163^ - 






Associate 


Professor 


C 2323 






Professor 


Professor 




2038 


2067 




Professor 


N 2769 








Professor 


S . 206^1 








Professor 


T 1Q8O 








Professor 


H : - ■ ■ ^ '1561 






Assistant 


Professor 


I ' ' - : 1349 : 






Professor 


Professor 




.1606: / 


1649 




Professor 


■.P: ,:.;:1537; 






Instructor 


Professor 


F \ 1490 ' ^ 






Professor 




1053: . , 


1490 


^ "Average 


Pay Per Course" - "i. salary paid faculty 








"-^^coui'ses taught (F, 1969-3,1 972) 





?hcse statistics are computed from data presented in Table 14-, 
Coliunns 1-3 and 16-21 
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The discrepancy between r:onibers who have the greatest teaching 
loads and those who are paid the highest salaries is revealed in 
Table 18 'I The average male faculty raember is paid $2^19 for each 
course he teaches, v/hereas the average feinale Diember of the depart- 
r.ent is paid..$1567f or 35^ less than the average man for the sarr^e 
fitTjOunt of classrooiTi work- Even i^/hen academic rank is considered, 
the pattern persists* The woman in the department at the Associate ' 
Professor rank is paid $29 less iper course than her male colleagues 
at the Associate level* In like manner, the woman Assistant Professor 
is paid $^3 less per / course than rr.ale faculty at the Assistant level. 
The woman Instructor's situation is most dramatic. She is paid 
?^32 lv?.os per course than "is paid the one male Instructor in the 
department* 

Promotion 

Promotion clearly has been slow for the female faculty member . 
vrith the longest tenure in the Psychology department* It took her 
9 years to be promoted from Assistant to Associate Prof essor» or 
^•6 years longer than the average male faculty member receiving 
the same promotion (see Table19. on the next page) ♦ She now has. 
been an Associate Prof essor "for 7 years • The average male Associate 
Professor, on the other hand* has been promoted to Full Professor 
after only 2 #6 years* ' 

The. other two women are the only P.sychologiy faculty to have • 
.never received promotions (see Table Column 12) •The average 
male faculty member, regardless oi' entering rank, has bef^n promoted ; 
after 3*^ years in the department* \ " ' 
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TA2LE 19 ' 

Surrjnary of the Number of Years rsychology Faculty 
Have Held Various Academic Raril<s''' 

Number -of Years at This Academic Rank 



Instru ctor A?;^ > ist^nt Ass ociate 
Mean for >Cen 3 ^.^ 2^6 



Associate - 9 7 

'^1 Assistant - k - * 

Instructor 3 - - 

This surr^mary is based on data presented in Table 14, Columns 9-12 



V/orking Conditions 

Within the Psychology department, the average number of courses 
taught per faculty member for the last six academic terms is .22, 
i.e. teaching a normal course load (4 courses) four terms and a 
reduced load (3 courses) the rexn-aining: terms (see Table 14, Colurm 22)< 
The three women faculty, however* have: all -taught a full course load 
each term (Fall,: 1969 - Spring, 1972)* : In fact none of them has 
ever had a reduced teaching load. One woman faculty member actually 
taugat five courses one term without ever being reimbursed in either 
sub5 3quent teaching load reduction or payment ,(as is customary in 
such casesO for this "overload". 

/iThen the same woman asked: for a reduced teaching load and/or 
a shorter work week for the spring term, 19?1 » because of pregnancy 
(baby due in /March) her request v/as denied. , That same term, however-, 
six 'male faculty were given reduced teaching loads. This teaching/ 
load reduction for men amounted to the loss of nine courses from 
the deop^rtment 's course of ferings that term. Unfortunately infor-^ • : 
mation is: not available to determine whether any male members of the 
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department had less than a five day-work week that term. 

Even though data on reduced work weeks aro riOt available for 
one-third of the time periodvunder consideration, a pattern emerges 
regarding: the allocation of three and four day work weeks during the . 
four academic terms for which these data are available (see Table 1^., 
Columns 16-23), No vroman teaching in the Psychology departraent has 
ever had less than a five day regular work week. Seven different 
male faculty iTiember s , however , have had a four day work we.ek one term 
each during the past three years. An even more favorable work situation 
exists for three male facxilty vmo have each had a three day work week 
for several' different terms during this same time period. 

Preferential treatment in the form of reduced teaching loads 
and shorter . work: weeks has been given to many of the male members 
of the Psychology department, many of whom hold outside work cbmjjiit- 
ments. Yet, in September of 197V when a woman faculty member asked 
not to be assigned evening classes because of family obligations , 
she >ras told she could not be given '*preferential treatment I'. This, 
is- in violation of College policy that states that full faculty 
hired before the Fall of 1971 are not to be assigned evening classe^; . 
unless they so desire. 



;-Summary • . ■ .■: •;: • ■ 

, In depth study of the Psychology -department at BSC has revealed 
that f emails faculty -in the department experience lower salaries, 
slower promotions, and less favorable working conditions than- their, 
male colleagues. Women are paid only four -fifths as much as men* 



Recent salary increases for women have been 295^ less than those of 
men in the departrr.ent. ;Qnly one of the three woirien in Psychology 
has ever been proiTioted, and it took her wore than tvrice as long to 
be proFioted than it has for male faculty \>rith the same acadetnic rank. 
l'!en regularly get reduced teaching loads and shorter work weeks in 
the Psychology, department. _ But no worj^an has ever been granted this 
sort of preferential treatment regarding working conditions - not 
even when requested because of extenuating circumstances (e^g. 
advanced pregnancy, mothering a very young child). 

Awareness of these forms of discriiaination against women faculty 
in the Psychology department demands iromediate corrective action. 
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Conclvgirons • . 

"15a the foregoing studjM'/e have :i!;ound extensive discriminati against: 
women faculty at BSC in inatdLers of iTai^k, salary, and working conditions. 
Although women faculty are no loss qualified than men in degree achieve- 
ment, they do less well xn all categories. Women, particularly in recent 
years, have needed higher qu,alifications than men to be hired, at BSC. 
Still they are hired at lower ranks ; than men, and, after hired, they 
are promoted less rapidly than men. As a result, womc-n are underrepresent- 
ed in the upper ranks and are concentrated in the lower ranks* They 
are also clustered in departments traditionally associated with women, 
while other departments rarely hire them. In salary, there is a school- 
vide differential of $1^00 between men and women. ; By department, in all 
but A- cases, mean and median salaries are lower for women than for men. 
The same holds true when mean and median salaries of men and women . are 
compared b;/" degree status* tenure status, and position in upper and lower 
ranks. Salaries for' women dopartmant chairmen are also substantially 
lowGi* ^3a3Q those for. :men. And; d^spitenthese discrepancies ,, :men:icontinue 
to rece&e higher percentage; increase svan their -salaries than do women. . 
Finally", such options as part-time teaching fail, to men and. :trot :ii^ women, 
while taasr in-depth study of the Psychoii??gy department shows : that : in all 
matter-S cccf*. :schedulesi:and courjSB loads, imen receive preferential ireatment. 

Therixnjustices in^^ t sys-; 
tematic discrimination against women at BSC in these obvious matters is 
probably only a small part of a pervasive di^^crimination in m.any more 
subtle ways^. The full eradication of discriminatory attitudes and : 
practices towards women will not be achieved overnight, ■ Yet- only specific 
action to correct discriminatory practices when they are clearly proven 
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and can be labeled as such will begin to make up for past injustices 
and prevent future ones. Therefore., to hasten the removal of ■ those in- 
equities which are clearly illegal, the ad hop. Committee on the Status 
of Women Faculty at BSC has dra\>Jn up tho f ollovdiig proposals:: 



1. An affirmative action plan iinust be undertaken to correct present . 
inequities in salaries and ranks and to prevent further discrimi- 
natory practices in these matters Retroactive salary adjustments 
should be made. 

.2» : Active recruitment of women, including minority women, .for all 

■ faculty' levels must be initiated. (If individual d 

• claim difficulty in finding qualified, women,,: the ad; hoc Committee 

will be glad to provide names of qualified candidates' 
-next opening In those departments .which presently have ,:no women 
• f ^iculty should be filled .by a /woman. Those departments which 
have,no,;women at upper., ranks. should:ihirev/omen^.^^ 
if no women within the department :aTe: qualified' for, promotion. 

3,. : All T^men who are -presently elig^ f or promotion -to oipper 
: ranks, should be promoted immediately./ ■ 

Extra teaching opportunities such as ccmtinuing studies or /summer 
; session courses lihoiild be made equally : as available^^^^t 
. 'to men. 

5 • Heduced course laads: ;and: pref orredasci^Edules :should:::lbei:rdistributed 
;:equital3;y./' . . ^ ; — 

The : successful recruitment and. retention of \>romen faculty will ^require more 
than just equal rank, sialary and s^^ 

: 6. Part-time teaching positrons at both upper and lower ra^&s-i^^^^^^^ 
: proportionate salaries; according ■txD/^ran ; 
be made available to wc».sri as weJJL-as to men. Such par.t.-tlme 

■ faculty should:/:^ 

according to the; ^ame jmgulations ■ wh^ 
: Serious consideT:^ation; should be given to hiring peiople for 
■ ■ shared appointments (husband and wife, 2 \>romen, :etc.. );:to' one 
'full«-time/position ■ 



' publications of the U.S . Department of Labor spell out the def ini tibn.. 
of -a "Plan of, Affirmative Action'': it must bo a written analysis of problems 
and specifications for goals and timetable for correcting them. Rxact 
details are available iaom the Office of Federal Contract Compliance of the 
"U.S.; Department of - Labor. 



?• Accrued sick leave should.;,.be applied to ir.aternity ..leave, 

, /^Aile autoiTiatic one-semester parental leaves of a-osence should, 
be available both r.en and VJornen on request, wi:th out prejudice 
to their posiSSon: on return/ 

8* Day care facilit^ies must be provided. 
Finally, in order to insure an end to discriminatory practices, -all data 
on recruitment, retention, promotion and salaries, as well as :^I^ns for 
aff irmative : action shouldiba made public. 

These proposals rare £n keeping with the spirit of the resolution oh 
women* s rights passed at i^^^^ 19?0 National Convention of : the American 
Federation of Teachers, the official collective bargaini^ng age^ of vne 
BSC f aculty • The Resolutaion is reprinted below: 

VfHISSAS, the teaching ^roSession has been one traditi'o open, to women 

and there havB been more women than men^^in ^certain areas in the 
public, schools, and 

VfHSREAS "the inferior. 'socScsl- status of women has ::played its role in keeping 
down salaries, ffind 



V;nERSAS, women who are ecra'^ally qualified:; are diacrimnated agansrst in con~ 
. sidering appoinSsnents and ^promotions to?^ of leadership • 

■and responsibiliit^y, particiularly in secondary and hi^iasc education, * and : 

I'lFKSRSAS, the American Federation o£ 'Teachers ; supports ; equal r£^ts and op- . 
portunities for aill teachers, regard 
marital: ; status^ ibherefore.r be^^x^ 



RESOLVED, that -therG^'bE^^^^^n^ of irigh:ts for teac3iers on mafeesaity' leave, : 

"that ; the lengtSm^ of leave be established between the^^tesx^her and 
:her physician^,^ Slat there ;be provisx 

■ training : :of woTnen teachers be;idd2a^ care ■ . .. 
center:s so thstt women teachers may contimifi in their; gga^ = 
(such ;as : those .provided for in the secticcm in the cu^cisfeiht New - ^ . , 
York UST contract which authorized the establishmen 

; care ;ceiiters for members* children as? weS^ 

: of community residents , especially in ghetto areas ):; ;^aiEid : be it 

■ further'"' ^\ . -'r':-:''^ :'. 

RES0LV2D, that discriminatory classroom material be eliminated, that lesson 
plans on the history of the wpmen's rights movement and suffrage .: 
be provided; and be it further 
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RSSOLVSD., that the A?T: pledge its efforts in behalf of equal rights 

for women and an end to any discriminatory practices that exist 
and be it further 

R2S0LVSD, that, it urge all locals . who become the bargaining agents for 
their .school districts to include such an equal opportunity 
clause in their contracts. • 



This report, has been prepared on behalf of the ad hoc Coirimltteie: on the 
Status of Vvor^en Faculty at Boston State College by 



I'Ts. Nancy Kaf kind 
Instructor 

Ei.story and Afro-American Studies 

Br. Hartha Jaffa 
instructor 
i^athemtics 

Dr» Susan Kannenberg : 
Assistant Professor 
Physics 

Dr. Sleanor Otlewski 
Assistant: ?rofessor 
English 

Dr.; Catherine Sobota 
Assistant Professor 
Psychology 

Dr. Betsey Useem , 
Inst rue feor 
Sociology 

Ms* Nancy VJhite ; 

Instructor 

Psychology 



